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SEA RESCUE 


Storms strike quickly in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and when they do, look out! 
Three fishermen from the country of 
Greece were shipwrecked in such a storm. 
They floated on life preservers, and dark- 
ness began to close around them. Then, on 
the horizon appeared a tanker of the Brit- 
ish Navy. Nicolas waved frantically. 

“Silly fellow,” shouted Mike. “They 
won’t see you, and even if they did, they 
wouldn’t stop in a storm like this.” 

From high in the lookout of the navy 
tanker, the man on watch called the cap- 
tain on the bridge. “Strange object in the 
water, sir. Looks like a man waving.” 

The captain heard. Instantly bells began 
ringing in the engine room. The great 
motors slowed. Searchlights flashed on. 

“There’s a second man, sir,” reported the 
watch. “Three, sir!” 

Going so slowly in that rough sea, the 


ship was almost impossible to control. 
Decks heaved as the ship wallowed in the 
troughs of the waves. Sailors, clinging to 
bulwarks and guardrails for their very 
lives, prepared to throw over ropes. 

The ship swung around. The sailors 
threw the ropes. Mike and Nicolas swam 
for them, and were hauled aboard. 

The third man was too weak to help 
himself. Someone would have to go into 
those angry waters to get him. Who? 

A man stepped to the guardrail. “I’ 
going over,” he said. It was the captai 

“You'll drown,” protested the sailors. 

“No captain in the queen’s navy is afraid 
of personal risk when another man’s life 
is in danger,” said the captain quietly. 

“Then we'll go with you,” said the men. 

“[ll take you,’ answered the captain, 
pointing to one of the volunteers. There 
wasn’t time to remove clothes. The cap- 
tain and the sailor jumped fully dressed 
into the water. Reaching the helpless man, 
they tied a rope about him, and signaled the 
men on deck to haul them aboard. 

Now came the most dangerous part of all. 
One mistake, and their bodies would be 
smashed against the rolling ship. Slowly, 
skillfully, the sailors pulled. 

A cheer arose as the heroes came on deck. 
The searchlights were switched off, bells 
clanged again in the engine room, and the 
ship resumed speed. 

I’ll finish the story in a minute. First, 
read a text that makes us think of the 
brave, kind deed of that captain and the 
sailor. “Scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die: yet peradventure [perhaps} for 
a good man some would even dare to die.” 
But there was One who did more than that 
to save us from eternal death. The text goes 
on, “God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us” (Romans 5:7, 8). 

The story ended when a letter came from 
those three fishermen to the British Ad- 
miralty. It said, “We are too poor to reward 
you with money, but we do thank you for 
saving our lives.” 

Jesus doesn’t want pay for saving us fro 
the penalty of sin. But are we careful to live 
each day so He knows we are thankful that 
He did so? 


Your friend, 


on Ware 
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COWBOY JOE 


F 
By G. C. NICKLE and INEZ STORIE CARR 


| ies soles of Joe’s boots thumped the 
ground solidly as he dismounted. Pulling 
the saddle from his pinto, he sent him off 
to graze in the South American sunset. Then 
he marched with the saddle to the cattle shed, 
laid it in its accustomed corner, and hurried 
to the bunkhouse. 

“I must clean up before I go to see the 
teacher,” he mumbled to himself, rubbing 
a bar of laundry soap over his face and flat- 


Cowboy Joe was lassoed and hauled off to the judge. 


tening his unruly hair with pressure from 
a heavy hand. Then, his toilet finished, he 
threw the saddle over a different back, the 
back of the little bay that was his favorite. 
Together they loped away toward “teach- 
er's” house. A full moon threw long shadows 
across the path and jack rabbits scampered 
into the dark purple shadows that blanketed 
the sagebrush, but Comet, the little bay, had 

To page 17 
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THE LINE WAS BUSY 


By MRS. JOHN 


-R-RING!” It was the telephone. Lenora 
hung up her dish towel and went to an- 
swer it. 

“Hello? Oh, hello, Delores! Yes, I was 
planning to study my history lesson... . 
Donna and Patty too? Good! Bring them 
along. ‘We can study together. Then after 
we finish studying we can bake some cookies 
for the party tomorrow night. All right. I 
will be looking for you. Good-by.” 

Lenora hung up the receiver, then quickly 
arranged the dining-room table for study. 

“This is going to be fun,” said Lenora 
when the girls arrived. “I was just dreading 
a long evening alone. The folks will be gone 
until quite late. Come on into the dining 
room. We can spread out our books on the 
table.” 

The four girls gathered around the dining 
table and soon began to study. For several 
minutes all was quiet as four heads bent over 
history books. 

“I don’t get it,” said Donna, looking up 
from her book, and tossing back an unruly 
curl that persisted in getting in her way. 

“You don’t get what?” asked Lenora. 

“Well,” said Donna, “it says here that 
Constantine was the one who established 
Sunday as the day for people to worship, 
in A.D. 321. But I thought people kept Sun- 
day back in Bible times.” 

“Why, they did!” said Patty. “The disci- 
ples and Jesus kept Sunday, I am sure. 
Haven’t you read how they went through the 
field and picked the grain?” 


“Oh, but that was not on Sunday,” said 
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Lenora quickly. “That was on the Sabbath.” 

“Yes,” said Delores. “People did not start 
keeping Sunday until some time during the 
three hundreds A.D. I studied that in Sab- 
bath school.” 

“Of course you would say that,” said 
Patty. “You and Lenora go to the Seventh 
Day Church. But I go to another church, and 
I always thought Jesus and the disciples kept 
Sunday, and that the Sabbath is Sunday.” 

“No,” said Donna; “Sunday isn’t the Sab- 
bath. The disciples began to worship on 
Sunday to honor Jesus’ resurrection. They 
changed the day of worship to Sunday be- 
cause Jesus rose from the grave on Sunday.” 

The girls talked it over for several min- 
utes, becoming more and more confused. 

“IT know what I'll do,” said Donna. “I'll 
call up our minister. He can put us right. 
May I use your phone, Lenora?” 

“Yes, of course. The phone book is on 
that little shelf.” 

The girls waited while Donna made the 
call. They stood quite close in order to lis- 
ten to what the minister of Donna’s church 
would say. 

“You are right,” said the minister. “The 
disciples began keeping Sunday to honor 
the Lord’s resurrection, and since then Chris- 
tians have followed their example.” 


“Thank you very much,” said Don 
“Could you hear what he said?” she aske 
as she turned to her friends. 

“Yes, we heard. He said the disciples 


changed the day of worship.” 
“Well,” said Patty, “I go to a different 
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church, and I’m going to call my minister. 
He never told us anybody changed the day.” 

Quickly Patty turned the pages of the 
telephone book. 

“Here it is—9742. Now we will see what 
he says.” 

The pastor was gone, but his wife an- 
swered the phone. 

“I can have him call you when he returns, 
but he may be quite late. May I take a mes- 

age? Perhaps I can help you?” 
e Then Patty told her the question that was 
bothering them. 

“Oh, yes, I can answer that for you, Patty. 
You see, the calendars have been changed so 
much that one can hardly tell which day is 
the original Sabbath. But scholars have given 
us their best authority, that Sunday is the 
original Sabbath of the Bible. It never has 
been changed.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Patty, and 
hung up the receiver. 


The girls stood close while Donna phoned, so 





“Well, that doesn’t sat- 
isfy me,” said Delores. “I 
am sure the Roman Cath- 
olic Church—Say! I know 
what I'll do. I'll call Father 
Blank. He should know. 
Their church claims to have made the change. 
They even boast about it. Just a minute— 
I'll soon have his number.” 

“Father Blank?” echoed Donna. “You 
wouldn’t dare to call the Catholic priest, 
would you?” 

“I am not afraid to call him,” said Delores, 
turning the pages of the phone book. “Here 
it is. You dial it and Ill talk to him.” 

So the call was made. Delores tried to con- 
trol her voice as she stated her question. 
Her knees were trembling. She had never 
spoken to a priest before. The girls listened 
closely as Father Blank answered. His voice 
was clear and distinct as he said: 

To page 20 
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WINGS OF FAITH 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS / 





CHAPTER 5: ON HIS OWN NOW 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Emerson Chadwick, an orphan, was being brought up 
by his selfish cousins, Lem and Sade Smith. After sav- 
ing his earnings carefully for several years, Em had 
finally accumulated over two hundred dollars, which 
he hid in an old tin in a dresser drawer. Two weeks 
ago we learned that he came to get the money one 
night, only to discover that it was gone. Last week 
we learned that Lem Smith had stolen it. This week 
the story tells what Emerson did next. 


paar stood in his bedroom for a long 
time, trembling as he realized the impor- 
tance of this new tragedy. And as he gazed 
at the empty drawer where the money had 
been, thoughts ran around in his troubled 
head like rats in a trap. 

It came over him in a trice who had done 
it. Lem. That’s who it was. He had never 
had anything Lem hadn’t taken from him. 
That little can of money had meant much 
more to him than just so many dollar bills. 
It meant a real beginning of respectability. 
Then, when happiness had been within 
reach, it had been jerked away. It had been 
ever thus. Even as a little boy he would 
dream at night of Mother and fresh bread 
and clean linens. Then when he was reveling 
in it, and basking in the sunlight of her 
smile, her sweet voice with its velvet cadences 
dwindled out into gray morning in Lem 
and Sade’s house. The dream ever recurred 
till it was almost a nightmare. And now it 
came over the trembling lad just how bleak 
his life had been. His heart was broken 
in a thousand pieces. Life meant nothing 
now. Oh, what would he do? He leaned his 
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throbbing forehead against the window. He 
was sick in his very soul. O Mother! Father! 
The boy’s tortured soul cried out futilely to 
the only friends he ever knew who loved 
him. And even the memory of them was 
dim and wavering. 

Impetuously he pulled out his bureau 
drawers and began to gather together his 
few belongings. Sobs jerked at his throat. 
His eyes were scalded with tears he could 
not shed. Then, searching about, he found 
an old newspaper bag and crammed the 
ragged things into it. Opening his window, 
he stepped on the shed roof. “I'll just go 
away,” he thought. “Lem will never see me 
again.” 

He shinnied down the porch post and 
went off along the twilight street without 
so much as a backward glance. He walked 
around town for quite a while before he 
could formulate a plan. He went to the 
bakery. Gus wasn’t there, but he got his good 
suit and things he had kept there, and left 
Gus a note. He hated to leave Gus worse 
than anything else. He made his way to th 
railroad station. He waited there till nig 
came down like a black curtain. A loud 
freight was pulling out, and Em slipped on 
and swung easily up the ladder. He crawled 
into the corner of an empty boxcar and sat 
huddled there, shivering, partly from cold, 
partly from acute nervousness. 

The train wheels with their regular rhyth- 
mic clatter seemed to be saying all kinds 























of things to him. His excited brain forced 
itself to form sentences that coordinated with 
the clatter. It tired him out, but he had to 
go on. For a long time the wheels spoke 
shrilly to him, as if they were even capable 
of scathing sarcasm: 

“Where's your money? Where’s your 
money? Where’s your money? Where's your 
money?” 

Emerson nearly went crazy, until it seemed 
to change its tune. 

“No use crying. No use crying. No use 

ying. No use crying.” 

All through the long night he sat huddled 
there. Occasionally he felt the train slow up 
for a station, but he sat still, not even tempted 
to investigate. 

He was hungry and tired. He tried to relax 
for a little sleep, but the night was cool, and 
the stiff breeze sought out all the little rips 
and holes in his ragged garments. He took 
his newsbag and put it under his head. Curl- 
ing up like a little animal, hiding from some 
great beast, he at last fell into a restless 
slumber. He sobbed a little in his sleep, then 
turned over and slept soundly till morning 
streaked the sky. 

When he awoke, he climbed up and 
peeked over the side of the boxcar. The train 
was going through beautiful country. There 
were gentle hills rising in the distance, and 


Emerson huddled up in a corner of an empty boxcar. 





the whole countryside was crazy patched with 
fields of grain and corn. He could see herds 
of cattle in the fields, cropping the lush grass, 
or drinking knee deep in the dimpling 
streams. He felt the train slacken its speed 
and heard the whining of the brakes. A 
sudden resolve formed itself in his tired 
brain. He would get off here, and wash in 
that clean little stream. Then he'd throw 
away these old clothes and put on the new 
ones he was carrying. 

Suiting the action to the thought, he 
gathered up his belongings and prepared to 
descend. The train was moving very slowly 
when he jumped onto the gravel. He slid 
down the steep bank and found himself in 
a green field about forty or fifty feet from 
a gravel road. 

He made his way to the little stream and 
washed as thoroughly as he could, using a 
clean pocket handkerchief for a washcloth. 
He changed his clothes behind a little growth 
of bushes. Then he shoved his old rags and 
tatters far in under the shadows of some 
rocks. They were badges of the life he was 
leaving forever, and he wanted rid of them. 
He was burning all the bridges behind him. 
He looked nicer and more like a real boy 
when he emerged. Corduroy trousers, a clean 
shirt, a corduroy coat, and a neat pair of 
black shoes. This had been the outfit he had 


Then the train started, going he knew not where. 

















worn to sell papers and work in the bakery. 
Gus had always sent his shirts and socks and 
handkerchiefs in with his own laundry. In 
this way the boy, innately fastidious, had 
achieved cleanliness. 

Em felt better, but was ravenously hungry 
as he swung along the road in his clean cloth- 
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HE WASN’T WANTED 


By MARY GUSTAFSON 


Somebody threw a pup away, 
Right on the city street, 

A lovable pup with a wagging tail 
And spots upon its feet. 


Somebody didn't care at all 
What happened to the pup 
Until a boy passed by that way 
And tenderly picked her up. 


The boy took the pup to Mother, 
Who washed and dried her fur, 
She warmed a dish of bread and milk 

And put it in front of her. 


And now the dog is his truest pal. 
She follows him everywhere 

With love and deep devotion 
Because he took time to care. 


ing. He was a handsome figure, his black 
hair parted and combed back smoothly and 
his cheeks red from his recent cold plunge. 
He could almost forget his money now in 
the joy of the new morning. Yet he had no 
idea where he was. 

He had walked for perhaps an hour when 
he came upon a place that was clean and 
neat. The yards were cut smooth and flowers 
bloomed around the house. On a big white 
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table near the kitchen door he could see 
the milk pans and buckets, washed clean, 
taking the sun. Then an old lady in a white 
cap and checkered gingham apron came out 
with a covered crock and went into the 
springhouse. 

Em turned in and walked down the short 
lane to the yard gate. When the old lady 
came out of the springhouse, she was_almost 
facing him. He took off his cap and greeted 
her respectfully. The gentle old woma 


n 
looked him over searchingly, and inscancl 


appioved. 

“Good morning. My name is Emerson 
Chadwick,” he said. “I am on my way to 
the next town to see if I can get a job. My 
mother is dead and I have no home. I will 
pull weeds or hoe, or even scrub floors. I am 
not afraid of work.” 

“Why, I don’t believe you are!” she said 
in a high sweet voice. She unhooked the 
gate and held it open. “All my folks have 
had their breakfast and are gone to the 
fields. But you come in now and I'll fix 
up a snack. You can work afterward. You 
look as skinny as a timber wolf.” 

Em laughed with her at this dry old simile 
and followed her into the kitchen. She 
shook her apron at the screen door briskly 
while they entered, so that no flies would 
come in with them. 

She set him down at a little table covered 
with a crisp linen cloth, and set an old blue 
plate, some silver, and a tall glass in front 
of him. Then she put some cobs in the fire 
to liven it up, shook down the ashes, and 
put a lump of butter in the frying pan to 
melt. In a few minutes Em was eating ap- 
preciatively of fried eggs, stewed apples, 
honey, and homemade bread, topped by all 
the creamy milk he could drink. 

His courage rose as he ate. 

When he had finished, she gave him a pair 
of overalls and let him change, “So you 
won't get those pretty pants dirty,” she said. 
Then he proceeded to do a most thorough job 
of hoeing and weeding her garden. Before 
he left she gave him a good filling dinner 
of mashed potatoes, gravy, cabbage slaw 
roast, and pie. Then she directed him on his 
way. 

“You just go a mile farther west till you 
come to the crossroads. Then turn south a 
mile and a quarter and you'll come to 
Fabertown. It’s one of the best little towns 
in southern Indiana. I don’t mistrust but 

To page 21 




















About the days when Rural Free Delivery 


Was not sO easy as now. 


Tough Going 
e 


By SALLIE 


ELIVERING the mail used to be a dif- 

ficult—and sometimes exciting—venture. 
Back fifty years and more ago there were no 
good roads, nor any cars for the mail car- 
riers to ride in. And farm homes were much 
farther apart. 

Each mail carrier was expected to deliver 
the mail to all the farmers along a twenty- 
five-mile route. If the weather was good, and 
if the farmers had kept the roads in passable 
condition, the mail carrier could expect to 
finish his trip in about four and one-half 
hours. If, on the other hand, the roads had 
not been looked after properly, the poor 
mailman might have to spend the entire day 
trying to complete his deliveries, and then 
be forced to make his way home by lantern 
light. Those crude lamps dangled from the 
front and back of his cart. They burned oil, 
and gave only a small amount of light com- 
pared with the headlights of a modern auto- 
mobile. 


In wintry weather the mailman had to put runners on his wagon to slide over the fallen snow. 


on the R-F.D. 
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The mail carrier drove a two-wheeled cart 
pulled by a horse. Sometimes in winter he 
would switch to a sled to get over snow and 
ice. The mail didn’t always go through ev- 
ery day. Many times the roads were com- 
pletely impassable. 

When a mail carrier insisted that the 
roads be repaired, the farmers supplied their 
own devices. There were no bulldozers! 
Instead, a fair-sized tree was cut down and 
split through the middle. This log was 
hitched to a team of horses, who pulled it 
up and back, up and back along the road un- 
til the surface was smooth. This device was 
called a log drag. Sometimes the work had 
to go on for many days, especially after 
heavy rains had carved deep ruts. 

Since none of the country roads were oiled 
and graveled, deep mud after spring rains 
proved a constant problem. Even after the 
invention of the automobile, the mail car- 

To page 19 
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JACK AND THE SNAKE 


By LAWRENCE GERATY, Age 14 Y 
Editor, Beirut, Lebanon, Pathfinder 
Silhouette 


Jack, Bob, and Peter were so excited! 
They were rock collectors, and this afternoon 
they were going out together to hunt for 
more rocks. 

It was a nice summer afternoon, and they 
were sure they would get the last rocks they 
needed for their MV Honor in rocks and 
minerals. 

Peter was the first to see a fine specimen 
of sedimentary rock. He rushed over to it 
and started to pick it up, when a hidden 
snake bit his middle finger. It frightened 
Peter so much that he began to jump up and 
down with fear. Jack saw what had hap- 
pened, and quieting Peter, made him lie 
down. Jack told Bob to run for the doctor 
while he gave Peter the necessary first aid. 
Because Jack knew what to do he saved 
Peter's life. 

If you had been in Jack’s place, what 
would you have done? Do you get your pins 
and honor tokens to show them off, or do 
you get them so you can be ready to assist 
your friends when they need your help? 

Let us study to know—not study just 
to get our pin! 

CONTRIBUTIONS INVITED 
Any boy or girl ten to i years old may contribute 
stories or poems for this page, and photographs and 
drawings will also be printed, if good enough. Draw- 
ings must be in ink or dark pencil on white paper. 
Remember, what you send must be your best, and it 
must be your own. Your friends may help you, but do 
not copy anything that has been printed before. Parents 


or teachers must sign a statement saying that your con- 
tribution is true and original, please. 
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LIQUOR’S RESULT$ 


By DAVID FRANK HAYES, Age 12 
Bakersfield, California 


Liquor’s results are not good. Consider the 
case of Mr. A. After taking a couple of 
drinks, he was driving along a road at night 
when he hit a car, killing three people com- 
ing home from their vacation. Whose fault 
was that? 

Think of Mr. B. He had a few drinks. 
Later he was caught robbing a house to steal 
money in order to buy more liquor. Whose 
fault was that? 

Last there is the case of Mr. C. He killed 
a bartender because he wouldn't sell him 
any drinks on credit. Whose fault was that? 

Who was to blame? The man who made 
the liquor? The man who sold the liquor? 
Or the man who drank the liquor? You be 
the judge. Would you like to find yourself 
like one of those drunks? Of course you 
wouldn't. So don’t drink for your own sake. 


THE BEAVER 


By DAVID E. ABBEY, Age 10\ 
Langley Prairie, British Columbia 


I haven't seen a beaver, 

But | know he's not a weaver; 
And he isn't like a clam, 

For he makes a great big dam. 


He stores the nicest willow trees, 
And yet he has no need for keys; 
For water hides his secret door, 

When in the winter he does snore. 

















NO EARS 


By DONALD MASSEE, Age 11 
Springerville, Arizona 


/ 


“Duke, what have you done to your ears?” 
I exclaimed. 

First I wanted to laugh, and then I wanted 
to cry. There stood my pet. He was a big 
spotted hound. But I could not see the black 
and brown spots in his white fur now. Duke 

as covered with mud and blood from the 

ip of his black nose to the end of his white 
tail. 

My dog had been in a horrible dog fight, 
and had come home a veteran of neighbor- 
hood wars for me to doctor. Both his ears 
were hanging in shreds. 

The veterinarian sewed the parts of his 
ears together again. Then he put on a clean 
white bandage. 

When I took Duke home he crawled into 
the corner of a dark closet. He was ashamed 
to be seen by anyone. He did not have any 
ears, for they were hidden under the bandage. 

Even dogs, like boys, must suffer when 
they get into a fight. 


ON GUARD 


By JERRY BLAKE, Age 13,/ 
| El Paso, Texas 





THE BEGINNING AND 
THE END 


By KATHRYNE STOUT, Age 12 
Stephens City, Virginia 


God made every bird, every flower, every 
tree, 

And I've learned from His Word that He 
also made me. 

Then why, if our world was made pretty and 
fair, 

Is there sin roaming round about now every- 
where? 


God never intended that it should be so, 

And He sent His dear Son to save us here 
below. 

And that's why I'm sure He'll create it once 
more, 

And make the world lovely as it was before. 


TRUST 


By CHARLEEN HAUGSTED, Age 12 , 
Wakeman, Ohio 


The stars are shining in the sky; 
I think my heavenly Father there 
Will listen to my humble prayer 
If | but wait and trust and try. 








ONSIDERING the fact that Nora was 
in college, one would have thought she 
would have known better. But some people, 
it seems, never learn. 
Ever since she had been small, Nora had 


dreamed of being a nurse. “Mother,” she 
would say, “for my birthday, please get me 
a nurse’s uniform, with lots of medicine bot- 
tles, so I can take care of my dollies.” 

As she grew up she liked to go with her 
mother to visit the hospital, so she could 
gaze at the nurses in their pretty uniforms. 
“That's what I’m going to be when I grow 
up,” she promised herself. 

When she reached the seventh grade, she 
“devoured” everything she could read on 
Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, and 
other famous nurses. And when she gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade, the class proph- 
ecy predicted that she would be an impor- 
tant nurse someday. 

The first cloud that marred her happy 
plans blew up the day she registered for 
classes for her third year in the academy. 
“I would suggest,” said one of the teachers, 
“that you take the class in chemistry.” 

“What!” Nora exclaimed. “Chemistry! 
That horrid, smelly stuff? Not me.” 

“But all nurses must take chemistry in col- 
lege. If you take the course first in the 
academy, it will be much easier then,” the 
teacher explained. 

“If I've got to take it in college anyway,” 
Nora replied carelessly, “let’s not take it 
now. I'll put off the bitter day as long as 
possible.” 

The teacher could not persuade her, and 
two years later Nora entered college with- 
out the right preparation. She was signing 
up for her first-year classes when the faculty 
adviser said, “I'll put you down for the 
nurses’ chemistry class that meets at seven- 
thirty in the mornings.” 

“Oh, not that stuff again!” Nora ex- 
claimed. “Please don’t make me take chem- 
istry.” 

“All girls who wish to be nurses must take 
chemistry,” the teacher said. 

“But I don’t want to do a lot of smelly 
experiments,” objected Nora. “I want to 
look after sick people, and try to ease their 
pain, and pray with them before they go to 
sleep at night. Surely I don’t need chemistry 
for that.” 

The teacher sighed. “A nurse must use 
many different medicines,” he explained pa- 
tiently. “It is important that she understand 
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what they are made of, so she can use them 
wisely. It is absolutely necessary for you to 
take the course if you want to be a nurse.” 

“Oh, all right then,” Nora agreed reluc- 
tantly. “But I still don’t want to.” 

Soon the weeks were slipping quickly by. 
Most of the girls in chemistry were enjoy- 
ing it thoroughly, but not Nora. “I don’t 
know why we have to take this awful stuff,” 
she grumbled almost every day. 

She almost never studied. And in class, 
when she could have been listening to the 
teacher, she found other things to do. She 
discovered that classtime was a wonderful 
opportunity to catch up on her letters. 

“Dear Mother,” she would write. “I’m in 
chemistry class again. The teacher is talk- 
ing about oxygen, or something; I’m not sure 
what. Oh, how this class bores me. I can 
hardly wait till it’s over, and then I’m going 
to be a nurse. If only I can get a passing 
grade, I'll be satisfied. I’m sure I won't have 
any trouble getting one. And then I can 
forget all about the horrid stuff.” Then she 
would ramble on about this and that, telling 
Mother the latest gossip. Finally, as class 
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When Nora saw her grades 
she wept. Her dreams of 
becoming a nurse would 
have to be crossed out. 
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would come to its end, she would add, “Well, 
the professor is winding up now. Another 
class is over, and am I glad. Your loving 
daughter, Nora.” 

These letters worried Mother. Often she 
wrote and told her daughter to pay more 
attention in class, but Nora shrugged her 
shoulders. 

Then it was time for the final tests. Two 
days before the chemistry examination, Nora 
suddenly became scared. She wasn't ready, 
and she knew it. Frantically she opened her 
chemistry book and tried to learn everything 
at once. But it was impossible. She ran 
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around to the other students and asked them 
many questions, but they were too busy 
studying to give her much help. 

When Nora saw the test paper, she al- 
most cried right then. She knew she could 
not answer the questions. Half of them she 
hadn’t even heard of. But she pulled her- 
self together as well as she could and strug- 
gled through. One thought cheered her. The 
teacher was asking for so much information 
he had never discussed in class—she thought 
—that surely all the other students must be 
having a hard time, too. 

To page 19 














CATS THAT CATCH FISH AND SWIM 


By HARRY BAERG 


Answering Requirement 9. Name seven kinds of undomesticated cats. 
Identify each and tell in what part of the world they are found. 








MV HONOR = Cats do all sorts of things you 
wouldn’t expect. Some build 

‘) platforms high in the branches 

of trees. Some like to eat 





snakes. Others go fishing. And 
there is even one that swims! 

The snake-eating cat is the beautiful oce- 
lot. It is found in most of South America 
north of Argentina, and in Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico. It is about twice the size of 
a house cat and has a beautifully spotted 
coat of yellow, black, and brown. No two 
ocelots are spotted alike, and usually the 
spots on one side do not even match those 
of the other. Ocelots eat a large variety of 
creatures, from snakes and birds to monkeys. 
They are mild tempered and make good pets. 

The cat that swims is the jaguarundi, 
which can be found in about the same range 
as the ocelot. It has a long body with short 
legs and lives near streams and ponds. Be- 
cause of the way it is built, and because it 
likes to swim, it is sometimes called the 
otter cat. It has no spots, but comes in two 
colors, reddish and grizzled gray. Like the 
larger ocelot, it feeds on birds and rodents 
and readily climbs trees when necessary. 

Another small cat of Central and South 
America is the margay. It looks much like 
a spotted house cat except that it is a bit 
larger. It is light brown with black spots 
and stripes. The margay lives in the dense 
forests and gets most of its food in the trees. 
Being very agile, swift and sure, it can leap 
through trees safely. 


IN CATS 
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Leap ten feet off the ground to snatch 
a bird roosting on a tree branch! Does that 
sound impossible? There is a cat that can 
do it! It is called the serval cat, and lives 
in the southern half of Africa. It is brightly 
spotted, but it differs from most of the other 
cats in having large ears, long legs, and a 
fairly short tail. It spends most of its time 
on the ground feeding on small rodents 
and game birds, but is a champion high 
jumper and has no trouble catching birds 
resting in trees several feet above the ground. 

The fishing cat lives in Southern India, 
Ceylon, and China. It makes fish its main 
food. In appearance it is much like a grayish- 
brown house cat spotted with black and hav- 
ing a reasonably short tail, but it is at least 
two or three times as large. It can and does 
kill lambs and other small game, but usually 
stays around drying streams and Is to 
catch the trapped fish. Cats are fond of fish, 
but most cats are also afraid to get their feet 
wet. 
Probably one of the most beautiful of all 
the wild cats is the clouded leopard. It is 


almost the size of a small leopard. in . 


strangely enough, it has long upper canin 
teeth like a dog’s! It is brilliantly marked, 
and lives in India, Burma, and China. The 
name comes from the clouded brown patches 
that are surrounded by black mottling on its 
yellow fur. These cats are not feared by 
natives except that they feed on domestic 
poultry as well as wild jungle fowl and pea- 
cocks. Clouded leopards spend most of their 
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time in trees and are supposed to build plat- 
forms of twigs in the branches either to rest 
on or to hide behind. 

The marbled cat of Malay and the East 
Indies has clouded patches on its fur, like 
the clouded leopard, but it is more gray and 
only half as long. This cat is rare and little 
known, but probably spends most of its 
time in the trees. 

The Bengal cat, also known as the tiger 
cat and leopard cat, is found over most of 
Southern Asia. It is quite similar to the 
margay of South America in appearance and 
habits, being a little larger than a domestic 
cat and having its yellowish fur spotted with 
black. As a night prowler it feeds mostly 
on roosting birds. 

This completes the list of the more com- 
mon brightly marked, small cats. Among the 
unspotted cats one of the most beautiful is 
the golden cat of Asia. It has a black-marked 
face, but the body is golden, deepening to 
reddish brown on the back. This lanky cat 
is about four feet long and is found from 








Tibet through Burma and Indochina to 
Sumatra. Not too much is known of its hab- 
its, but it hunts small deer and _ livestock. 
It is trapped not only because it does dam- 
age but also because its fur is valuable and 
its bones are used as medicine. 

The African wildcat, also called the Kaffir 
cat, has already been mentioned as the first 
one to be domesticated, and possibly the 
main ancestor of the domestic tabby. There 
are several varieties of these cats over Africa, 
from Egypt to Capetown, and they vary in 
general color from pale gray to cinnamon, 
with dark crossbars and facial markings. 
They are stronger and larger than the domes- 
tic varieties. In some settlements where the 
wild cats are common it is almost impossible 
to keep male domestic cats, for during the 
mating season the wild males come and 
kill them. 

Cats are said to have nine lives, but there 
is One that must have a dozen. It is the 
European wildcat, which is similar to the 
African species, but more spotted and has 
a blunt tail that resembles 
the end of a shaving brush. 
These cats are very wild 
and hard to keep in cap- 
tivity. When cornered, 
they fight like fury and are 
not afraid to attack dogs 
or men. 

In the Asiatic deserts 
lives the Pallas’s cat. It has 
short ears and a tawny coat 
with a few narrow cross 
stripes on the back. Its fur 
is long especially in win- 
ter, and its ringed tail is 
even more blunt than that 
of the European wildcat 

All of the last four 
species are related to our 
domestic cats, and we can 
know something of them 
by observing the pussy that 
lies on our rugs, purrs on 
our laps, catches mice in 
our barns, or stealthily 
sneaks after sparrows in 
the alleys of our cities. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Would you like one of these for 
a pet? One of them might help 
you build a tree house; another 
can swim better than you can! 
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The Parable of the 


Discontented Junior 


By WILBUR K. NELSON\ ; 


QV day a Junior boy left for school on 
a shiny new bicycle. He was perfectly 
content, absolutely happy, for his beautiful 
bike was the joy of his life. 

Just then he met another boy, who was 
carrying a pair of roller skates. Do you know, 
all of a sudden the Junior boy with the blue 
bike had a feeling that what he wanted more 
than anything else on earth was not a bicycle, 
but a pair of roller skates. The boys started 
talking, and as boys will, they made a trade: 
the bike for the skates. Now our Junior boy 
was feeling perfectly content again, that is, 
until— 

He met another boy walking along the 
street, carrying a ball and bat. All of a sudden 


our discontented Junior began to feel that 
what he wanted after all wasn’t the pair of 
roller skates. What he really wanted was 
that ball and bat. Think of the fun he would 
have if only he owned a ball and bat. The 
boys talked it over, and as boys will, they 
made a trade: the skates for the ball and 
bat. Once again the Junior boy was feeling 
perfectly content, and he went whistling on 
his way. 

Everything was fine until he saw a little 
boy just ahead of him with a bag of candy. 
With his mouth watering, he felt sure that 
what his heart really desired was a bag of 
candy. So as boys will, they made a trade: 
the ball and bat for the bag of candy. Now 


The Junior boy was perfectly happy with his new bike, till he saw a boy with a pair of skates. 
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our Junior boy was feeling perfectly content 
again, until— 

He saw a boy blowing up a balloon, a 
beautiful big red balloon. At last he had 
found what would make him feel completely 
contented. It wasn’t a bicycle; it wasn’t a 
pair of roller skates; it wasn’t a ball and bat; 
it wasn’t the bag of candy he was holding 
in his hand. He could be perfectly content 
only if he had that big balloon for his very 
own. So he arranged a trade. 

: Ea The last we see of our discontented Junior 
he is blowing up his balloon. It gets bigger 
and bigger and, behold, it pops! With a feel- 
ing of terror, the discontented Junior realizes 
he has traded his bicycle for a broken bal- 
loon! 

Have you ever met a discontented Junior 
who has traded his most precious possession 
for something as worthless as a broken bal- 
loon? 

Nothing you can get is worth as much 
as having Jesus in your heart. He is the 
only One who can make you really happy, 
perfectly content. Satan may offer to trade 
you many things for your faith in Jesus. 
You may think you want what he offers, 
but you will always lose when you trade with 
the devil. 

Don’t be a discontented Junior! Never 
trade away Jesus. 





Cowboy Joe 
From page 3 


packed his rider over this trail every night 
lately, and not even the distant howl of 
coyotes attracted his attention. 
There was a light gleaming in the window 
of “teacher's” house. Far out in the darkness 
Joe saw it long before the padding hoofs 
of his pony were heard by the teacher's ear. 
wie As soon as Joe reached the house, the 
4 teacher welcomed him joyfully, while Comet 
es sighed resignedly as he was tethered by the 
cottage door. 
“I'm so glad to see you, Joe,” ud the mis- 
onary schoolteacher as Joe stomped in and 
snatched his deeply rolled ten-gallon hat 
from his head. 

“I’ve come because I want you to teach me 
how to read that chapter you started me on 
the other night,” he stated bluntly. 

“Oh, no; not John 12, Joe,” the teacher 
protested. “Let’s take an easier, shorter one, 
such as the shepherd psalm.” 








“Listen, teacher. I came to learn to read 
John 12, and John 12 is what I want, please. 
No other chapter will do.” 

So they sat down, and patiently the teacher 
explained to the cowboy what all the strange 
marks meant. They didn’t get very far, for 
Joe had had no education. But he was deter- 
mined to learn. 

The next night Comet loped over the trail 
across the level prairie once again, and the 
next night, and the next, till the pony needed 
no one to tell him where to go, or when. 

Each verse of John 12 was to Joe as wa- 
ter to a thirsty horse. Each verse was as real 
to him as though burned into his heart like 
a branding iron on a cow’s flank. 

Finally the night came when Joe could 
read. Not the newspapers or the pulp maga- 
zines to be found in most bunkhouses, but 
just one thing—John 12. 

“Joe can read!” The word spread from 
bunkhouse to bunkhouse. Reading was not 
considered necessary for a cowboy in that 
busy section, and it was a rare cowboy that 
had the ability. So the call often came, 
“Read us something, Joe.” And Joe always 
read John 12, nothing less, nothing more. 
From verse one to verse forty-three he read, 
or repeated from memory, the entire chap- 
ter, as often as he was asked. 

Then the leader of the church heard about 
it. In his church no one was allowed to read 
the Bible, and when someone told him that 
Joe was actually reading part of the Gospel 
of John to the cowboys, he was violently 
angry. 

“Lasso that cowboy, and take him to the 
judge,” he ordered. So Joe was lassoed in 
true cowboy style and taken to the judge. 

“Why have they brought you to me, Joe? 
What have you done?” the judge questioned 
solemnly. 

“I don’t know, Judge. All I've been doing 
is rounding up cattle, branding them, and 
reading St. John 12 to the boys.” 

“Have you got St. John 12 with you?” 
asked the judge. 

“Oh, yes, sir. I am never without it since 
I learned to read.” 

“All right. Read it to me.” 

Joe read the chapter, easily now, after so 
much practice. 

“Read some more; read another chapter, 
Joe,” the judge requested. 

“What shall I do?” Joe thought in panic. 
That was all he knew! In a moment he real- 
ized there was nothing else to do but read 
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AFRICA CALLED US... By Oliver and Fredonia Jacques 


A different kind of mission story that depicts a mission 

family’s experience from two angles—that of the missionary 

reacher and that of a missionary wife and mother. Here 
1s a book for the whole family. Price, $3.00. 


STORY OF AN INDIAN COIN .. . By Elsie Lewis Rawson 


Through the eyes of a personified Anna Coin of India 
the reader sees many of the strange customs and the exotic 
life of the Moslem and Hindu world. A wonderfully enter- 
taining book sprinkled with pictures. Price, $2.50. 


FUZZY-WUZZY TALES... ........ By R. E. Hare 


Thrilling stories of the Seventh-day Adventist natives of 
the islands of the South Pacific and their marvelous humani- 
tarian deeds in World War II. Price, $2.50. 


REALLY-TRULY STORIES, Books 1-9 . By G. L. Hayden 


Fascinating, true-to-life stories of Indians, bears, fires, 
storms, airplanes, trains, and boats, of pioneer days in 
the West and in Canada; also thrilling mission stories— 
all by a trained author who writes from firsthand knowl- 
edge. Price, $1.75 each. 











SOOTER WHITE. ........... By Arthur W. Spalding 

Written ey for children, this life of Ellen G. 
White is filled with many interesting anecdotes and inci- 
dents not heretofore published. Price, $2.50. 


TELL ME ABOUT JESUS....... - By Mary Alice Jones 


Simply and naturally this book answers the small child’s 
questions about Jesus. Illustrated throughout by lovely pic- 
tures that makes it a book of great beauty as well as 
permanent value. Price, $2.00. 


THE ENCHANTED PILLOWCASE By Josephine C. Edwards 


A true story showing what a heathen environment did 
to two little girls after the parents had died and how a 
single initialed pillowslip led to a wonderful conversion, 
a happy marriage, and mission service. Price $2.50. 


WINE 6a Sisidinc.csieee ssc By Elva B. Gardner 
This story of a child bride of India, as told by a sympa- 
thetic missionary from firsthand experience, is sure to | @ 





touch and charm the heart of every reader. Price, $2.00. 


CHIEF WATAMETT............ By Evangeline Carr 
A group of animal biographies beginning with the won- 
derful story of a very unusual dog, Chief Watamett. All 


nineteen stories are full of adventure and thrilling realism. 
Price, $2.50. 
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John 12 again. So he did. The judge was so 
interested that he never noticed the repeti- 
tion, and called for more when Joe finished. 
For a third time Joe read the same chapter. 

“Come to dinner and read to the family, 
Joe,” the judge said, cordially. “It’s noon 
right now.” 

As they sat around the dinner table, Joe 
read John 12 again, but he was smart enough 
to know that once was all that was safe this 

ime. So when the chorus came, “Read us 

other chapter,” Joe was ready. “Look, 
friends,” he said. “Let me go and get my 
teacher! He can read all this book much 
better than I can. I'll be back this evening 
with him,” and Joe galloped away. 

As the moon came up over the mountain 
two horses plodded toward the judge’s house. 

Many more chapters of the Bible were 
read that night besides John 12. The inter- 
est increased, and night by night the circle 
grew larger as the teacher led the judge, his 
friends, and many of the cowboys deeper and 
deeper into the green pastures of Bible truth. 

After several weeks twenty-eight cowboys 
and village folk allowed themselves to be 
lassoed with the lariat of love by the heav- 
enly Rancher, and were baptized into a new 
life of freedom that pointed to mansions and 
ranches in the earth made new. 





Tough Going on the R.F.D. 
From page 9 


rier still found his horse and cart were the 
best means of reaching his R.F.D. customers 
at such times of the year. 

Parcel post was a real headache to the 
rural mail carrier at first. About the time of 
World War I the farmers began to order 
more and more articles by mail. This meant 
larger deliveries for the mailman. A four- 
wheeled cart became necessary, for the farm 
families found they could order everything 
from furniture and clothing to machinery 
and household items. 

With no radios or television, the rural 
é..i carrier was a contact between the farm 
families and the city folk. Sometimes he 
found himself carrying chickens and eggs to 
the city markets and bringing back thread 
or lace to the isolated farms. Often he de- 
lighted in telling the news of the day and 
more than once he found part or all of a 
farm family eagerly awaiting his visit. Oc- 
casionally he helped a sick or injured per- 





son. Such deeds of kindness were rewarded 
with generous offerings of potatoes, sugar, 
chickens, and other farm products. 

As long as there are farm homes there 
will be the need of the rural mail carrier, 
even though some farm families now have 
postal boxes in the cities and can get to the 
post office each day to collect their own mail 
and parcel post. How much speedier the 
mail carrier can perform his task today than 
he could in the era of fifty or so years ago 
when the going was really rough and the 
hours long! 





No Nursing for Nora 
From page 13 


She turned in the paper. Then, leaving 
the room, she saw Christine, who had fin- 
ished sooner, standing outside. 

“Wasn't that a terrible test!” Nora said. 

“I didn’t think it was so bad,” said Chris- 
tine. 

“You didn’t?” exclaimed Nora, not believ- 
ing her. “But half of the stuff he asked about 
he had never discussed in class.” 

“I wouldn’t say so,” said Christine. “I 
thought he had covered it pretty thoroughly, 
myself.” 

“How many of the questions do you think 
you answered?” 

“Well, not all of them. But I think I got 
most of them right.” 

Nora turned and walked to the dormitory. 
Gloom settled over her soul, and she could 
not shake it off for days. But school was 
soon out, and she went home, where she 
forgot the chemistry class. The grades would 
come in the mail, and she was still quite 
sure that, though she probably would not 
have a very good grade, at least she would 
pass. 

Then the grades came. Nora took one 
look. 

“Oo-ooh,” she gasped. “I got an F in chem- 
istry.” She gazed at it, hardly believing what 
she saw. Then the terrible meaning dawned 
on her. “I'll never be a nurse,” she wailed. 
“I had to pass chemistry, and I’ve failed. 
But I don’t want to be anything else!” 
Mother, hearing the weeping, came in and 
tried to comfort her, but there wasn’t much 
she could do. She was as disappointed as 
Nora was. 

By and by Nora became angry. “It was all 
the teacher's fault,” she grumbled. “If he’d 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Address pen pal requests to Lawrence Maxwell, 
Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C., U.S.A. 
Print clearly your name, address, age, and hobbies. 


Gayle Winifred Lockwood, 15, is a sophomore in 
high school. She enjoys playing the piano, the organ, 
and the vibra harp, as well as reading, writing letters, 
and collecting post cards. Among the letters that 
come to her, she hopes to find several from Alaska. 
Address her at 1147 Howbert Avenue, SW., Roanoke, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 


Harriett A. Golson, 14, likes to play the piano and 
sing. She may be reached on Route 9, Box 422-A, 
Jacksonville, Florida, U.S.A. 


Kazi Ganiyu, 16, enjoys exchanging souvenirs. His 
= is Box 13, Anomabu, Gold Coast, West 
rica. 


Jewell Wajakowski, 12, enjoys horseback riding, 
roller skating, ice skating, and music, and she also 
likes animals very much. She would like to hear from 
boys and girls around her age. Her address is Box 
52, R.F.D.1, Bark River, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Beth Cook likes to sew, and she wants very much 
to receive letters from boys and girls in Egypt. 
Her address is Greybull, Wyoming, U.S.A. 


Harry Bennett, 12, collects stones and stamps and 
studies birds. He looks forward to exchanging stamps 
with boys and girls all around the world. Write to 
him at Helderberg College, P. O. Box 22, Somerset 
West, Cape Province, South Africa. 


Sally Stout, 12, likes to roller skate, hike, and 
play the piano. She wants to correspond with jun- 
iors between the ages of 12 and 14. Her address is 
P. O. Box 103, Cathay, California, U.S.A. 








made the class interesting, I would have 
liked it, and then I'd have got a better 
grade.” But she knew she wasn’t telling the 
truth, for all the other girls had said they 
enjoyed the course. 

Then she got another idea. “I'll pray about 
it,” she thought. “God said He would an- 
swer our prayers. I'll pray that He will make 
the teacher change his mind and give me 
a good grade. The only reason I want to 
be a nurse is to be kind to the sick and help 
them to love God. Surely God will help me 
do that.” 

So she got down on her knees and prayed, 
quite a long prayer. Then she sent the teacher 
a letter. 

“Dear Professor,” she began. “I was very 
unhappy to find you had given me an F 
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in chemistry. I want to be a nurse so I can 
help people who are ill. Now I can't be 
one. I have prayed that God would make 
you change your mind and give me a pass- 
ing grade.” 

The teacher got the letter two days later, 
and sat down to reply. “Dear Nora,” he said, 
“I am sorry that you failed. But you got what 
you deserved. If I gave you a good grade, 
it would mean that you know a lot about 
chemistry, and that would be a lie. ~“@ 
know nothing about chemistry. You hav 
waited until too late to pray. You should 
have asked God to help you in the beginning, 
then studied hard all year. I cannot change 
your grade.” 

What Nora did when she read that letter 
I do not know. I hope she went back to 
college a wiser girl, and took chemistry over 
again, and became a good nurse. But I know 
one thing. The professor was absolutely right 
when he refused to change the grade, even 
though Nora had prayed. If we want God 
to answer our prayers, we must work with 
Him from the start, and do as much as we 
possibly can. 





The Line Was Busy 
From page 5 


“Yes, I am proud to say that our church 
had the power to make that change, and 
continues to have power to command feast 
days and holy days. The Sunday and the Sab- 
bath are not the same day, as you will notice 
on your calendar. But the church commands 
us to keep the Sunday holy, instead of the 
Sabbath, because on Sunday Christ rose from 
the dead, and on Sunday He sent the Holy 
Ghost upon the apostles. There are some 
people who still observe the seventh-day 
Sabbath with the Jews, and they are right 
in doing so, if they take the Bible as their 
only authority. But we Catholics have a 
divine, infallible authority established by 
Jesus Christ. Does this answer your ques- 
tion satisfactorily?” 

“Yes, it does. Thank you very muc 

Donna's eyes were wide with surprise as 
she turned to her friends and said, “Our 
minister never told us that!” 

“Neither did ours,” said Patty. “But it must 
be true, just as it says in the history book.” 

“That is why we keep the Sabbath,” said 
Lenora. “As he said, we take the Bible as 
our only authority.” 











“Well,” said Patty slowly, “I guess you are 
right. I’m going to find out more about it,” 
and she went back to the table and bent 
studiously over her history book. 

The other girls followed her example. For 
several minutes all was quiet, except for the 
occasional turn of a page. 

Suddenly Lenora closed her book. 

“There—I'’m through. If you will excuse 
me, I'll start making the cookies.” Lenora 
went to the kitchen, and soon tantalizing 
odors wafted into the dining room. 

“M-m-m—smells good,” said Patty, clos- 
ing her book. “But to get back to the ques- 
tion about the day to keep, I would really 
like to study more about it. If our church 
has been keeping the wrong day, they ought 
to be told. Do you think I could find out 
from the public library?” 

“I am sure you could,” said Delores. 

“I would like to find out too,” said Donna. 
“A person should be sure about those things.” 

“I know what!” exclaimed Delores. “I am 
sure our Bible instructor would be glad to 
give you Bible studies free of charge. She 
is a very good teacher and could explain ev- 
erything to you. I am sure you will like her.” 

“Will you find out?” asked Donna. 

“Sure. I'll call her right now.” Delores 
went to the telephone and made arrange- 
ments for Bible studies for both Donna 
and Patty. 

“There!” she said. “It is all settled. Tuesday 
night at eight, if it is O.K. with you.” 

“What is settled?” asked Lenora, coming 
in from the kitchen. “I’m going to have all 
these cookies finished before you have a 
chance to help with them, if you don’t 
hurry.” 

“Bible studies for Patty and Donna,” 
beamed Delores, “beginning Tuesday night.” 

“That's fine!” said Lenora. “Now you can 
come and help.” But just then the telephone 
rang. Lenora answered it. 

“Wrong number,” she stated, hanging up. 

“Well, I guess this line was surely busy 
this evening.” 

“It really was,” agreed the girls, going into 
the kitchen to help clean up. 


Wings of Faith 
From page 8 


you'll get a job there. My! I wish we needed 
a hand. I'd take you in a minute. But you 
be a good boy, Emerson. God bless you.” 

Thanking her courteously, Emerson started 
up the road toward Fabertown. 

He was just closing the gate when she 
called to him, “Now mind, if you don’t find 
work, you come back here. Even if we can’t 
pay you wages, we can let you do chores for 
your keep. I hate to see a young boy like 
you out alone against the world.” 

Emerson’s heart warmed to her kindness. 
He thanked her and trudged on. 

(Continued next week) 











Children of the Bible 


By IRENE R. TUBBS \/ 


1. He became king at the age of seven. (2 Chron. 
24:1.) 


2. He sold his birthright to his twin brother. (Gen. 
25:32, 33.) 
3. A wicked king tried to have him killed. (Matt. 


2:13.) 

4. His mother loved him more than his twin brother. 
(Gen. 25:28.) 

5. A young man who loved David as a brother. 
(1 Sam. 18:1.) 

6. She asked her father to kill John the Baptist for 
her. (Matt. 14:6-8.) 

7. His father made him a coat of many colors. (Gen. 
37:3.) 

8. His father feared to have him go into Egypt for 
corn. (Gen. 42:36.) 
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COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Vil—Healing the Woman Who Touched Him, and® 
Raising the Daughter of Jairus 


(FEBRUARY 12) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 
Lesson Text: Mark 5:22-43. 


Memory Verse: “And he said unto her, 
Daughter, be of good comfort: thy faith hath 
made thee whole; go in peace” (Luke 8:48). 
Guiding Thought 

The disciples had seen many wonderful things 
as the key of faith in the hands of prayer had 
unlocked tightly closed doors. They had seen 
that key open doors to strength, to plenty, to 
peace of mind. Now they were to see that same 
key open a door they had never hoped or ex- 
pected to see opened—the door of death. As in 
awe and wonder they watched Jesus restore life 
to a young girl, they looked beyond and saw the 
gates swinging open to eternal life for all who 
live a life of faith and prayer. 


SUNDAY 
A Ruler of the Synagogue Seeks Christ’s Help 


1. When Christ and His disciples crossed the 
lake to the western shore of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, what reception did they get? (Mark 
5:21.) 


2. Who came to ask Jesus for help? (Verse 
22.) 


3. What was his request? (Verse 23.) 


NoTE.—‘Returning from Gergasa to the west- 
ern shore, Jesus found a multitude gathered to 
receive Him, and they greeted Him with joy. He 
remained by the seaside for a time, teaching and 
healing, and then repaired to the house of Levi- 
Matthew to meet the publicans at the feast. Here 
Jairus, the ruler of the synagogue, found Him. 

“This elder of the Jews came to Jesus in great 
distress, and cast himself at His feet, exclaiming, 
‘My little daughter lieth at the point of death: I 
pray Thee, come and lay Thy hands on her, that 
re may be healed.’”"—The Desire of Ages, p. 
342. 


For further reading: Read the story as told in 
Matthew 9:18-31. 
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MONDAY 
An Interrupted Journey 


4. What long-time sufferer was among the 
crowd that followed Jesus as he went to the 
house of Jairus? (Mark 5:25, 26, 27, first 
part.) 


5. The sufferer longed to be made well, 
yet she did not wish to trouble the Master. 
What plan did she think of to obtain the 
healing she so earnestly desired? (Verses 27, 
last part, 28.) 


6. How successful was her plan? (Verse 29.) 


NOTE.—"The golden opportunity had come. 
She was in the presence of the Great Physician! 
But amid the confusion she could not speak to 
Him, nor catch more than a passing glimpse of 
His figure. Fearful of losing her one chance of re- 
lief, she pressed forward, saying to herself, ‘If 
I may but touch His garment, I shall be whole.’ 
As He was passing, she reached forward, and 
succeeded in barely touching the border of His 
garment. But in that moment she knew that she 
was healed. In that one touch was concentrated 
the faith of her life, and instantly her pain and 
feebleness gave place to the vigor of perfect 
health.”—The Desire of Ages, pp. 343, 344. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
343, par. 4; p. 344, par. 1. 


TUESDAY 
Christ Commends Her Faith 


7. Jesus was aware that someone had touche 
Him for a special p . Turning around, 
what question did He ask? (Mark 5:30.) 


Note. —“He gave no opportunity for super- 
stition to claim healing virtue for the mere act 
of touching His garments. It was not through 
the outward contact with Him, but through the 
faith which took hold on His divine power, that 
re cure was wrought.”—The Desire of Ages, p. 
347. 


8. When the woman heard His question, 








how did 
(Verses 31-33.) 


she confess what she had done? 


9. What kind words did Jesus speak to her? 
(Verse 34.) 


NoTE.—‘“Here was distinguished the casual 
contact from the touch of faith. Prayer and preach- 
ing, without the exercise of living faith in God, 
will be in vain. But the touch of faith opens to 
us the divine treasure-house of power and wisdom; 
and thus, through instruments of clay, God ac- 
complishes the wonders of His grace.”—MRs. 
E. G. WHITE, in The Review and Herald, Dec. 
13, 1887. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
347, pars. 1, 2. 


WEDNESDAY 
Sad News for Jairus 


10. As Jesus was speaking to the healed 
woman, what message came from the home 
of Jairus? (Mark 5:35.) 


11. The crowds expected Him to turn back, 
since the girl was already dead, and beyond 
His help as they thought. However, what did 
Jesus say to the father? (Verse 36.) 


NoTE.—"“The delay of Jesus had been so in- 
tensely interesting in its results that even the 
anxious father felt no impatience but watched 
the scene with deep interest. As the healed 
woman was sent away comforted and rejoicing, it 
encouraged him to believe still more firmly that 
Jesus was able to grant his own petition and heal 
his daughter. Hope grew stronger in his heart, 
and he now urged the Saviour to hasten with 
him to his home. But, as they resumed their way, 
a messenger pressed through the crowd to Jairus, 
bearing the news that his daughter was dead, and 
it was useless to trouble the Master further. The 
sympathizing ear of Jesus caught the words that 
smote the father’s heart like the death-knell of 








his hopes. The pity of the Saviour was drawn out 
toward the suffering parent. He said to him, in his 
divine compassion, ‘Fear not; believe only, and 
she shall be made whole.’ ”’—The Spirit of Proph- 
ecy, vol. 2 (1877), pp. 322, 323. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
342, par. 5; p. 343, pars. 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 
Not Dead, but Sleeping 


12. When Jesus and His chosen disciples 
arrived at the house, what commotion did 
they find there? (Mark 5:37-39.) 


13. Taking the parents and His disciples 
into the room where the young girl lay, what 
did Jesus do and say? (Verses 40, 41.) 


14. What effect did these words 
the dead girl? (Verses 42, 43.) 


have on 


NOTE.—"“Instantly a tremor passed through 
the unconscious form. The pulses of life beat 
again. The lips unclosed with a smile. The eyes 
opened widely as if from sleep, and the maiden 
gazed with wonder on the group beside her. She 
arose, and her parents clasped her in their arms, 
and wept for joy."—The Desire of Ages, p. 343. 

For further reading: Read the story as told 
in Luke 8:41-56. 


FRIDAY 


Three times in this week’s story Christ spoke 
words of cheer and hope to those who needed 
them. From the jumbled words below— 

Draw a straight line under the words He said to 
the sick woman . (Mark 5:34.) 

Put dots under the words He said to the dead 
child. . .. (Mark 5:41.) 

Draw a wavy line under the words He said to 
the anxious father. (Mark 5:36.) 

Damsel be not daughter afraid thy faith hath 

I say only made thee whole believe unto thee 

Go in peace and arise be whole of thy plague 
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Barney, the Owl, No. 1—By Harry Baerg 


COPY..ISHT, 1955, BY REVIEW AND 
HERALD (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 





SHAPE OF 
QWL'S EVES \\ 








1. Barney, the young barn owl, was born in the loft 
of an old barn in the Middle West. Barn owls are 
found over most of the United States, but are less 
common in the northern part. They also live in 
Europe and Asia. 2. Like most owls Barney hunted 











at night. By the dim light of the moon or stars he 
caught many mice, gophers, and other animals that 
eat the farmer’s crops. 3. An owl's eyes are cup 
shaped and can open wide so that he can see in 
faint light almost as well as he can in full daylight. 




















4. An owl flies so quietly that he can come close 
enough to brush your face without your hearing 
him. The reason is that his feathers are soft with 
a hairy fringe that interlocks them with others so 
as not to let air whistle through. 5. Owls’ feet are 


7. Barney’s ears were very keen. They were hidden 
behind the heart-shaped line of feathers around 
his face. These feathers helped to catch the sounds 
in the same way as the ears, or horns, do on other 
owls. 8. After a successful night of hunting in early 
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feather covered and have needle-sharp claws. The 
middle toe has a comb on it and the outer one can 
move backward or forward. 6. Barney could not al- 
ways tell what he was attacking till close by. Once 
it was a black cat—he stopped just in time, hissing! 


spring Barney discovered a beautiful female barn 
owl sitting on a dead limb of a cottonwood. He 
came closer to get acquainted. 9. By the light of the 
full moon the two owls called to each other. Barn 
owls do not hoot but hiss instead, unromantically. 





